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Torturous 
Tradition: 
A Bay Swim 


Joe Br-r-uno & 
the old clubs’ 
cold customs 


BY TONY BIZJAK 


couple of days before 

Christmas, gray clouds 

clutter the afternoon 

sky, and strollers on the 

pathway that sweeps along Aquatic 

Park are wearing winter jackets 
and scarfs. 

Seventy-five-year-old Joe Bru- 
no patters down to the lip of the bay 
in swimming trunks. A handful of 
forlorn sea gulls on the square 
beach step aside, stealing quizzical 
looks his way. 

A seal slides through the shiny 
‘water 100 feet out. 

Bruno is wearing a fluores- 
‘cent-orange insulated swimming 
cap, yellow goggles to keep the de- 
bris away and cotton in his ears for 
insulation. On the cap, in felt-pen, is 
etched: “Br-uno.” The “br” is for 
cold. The “uno” for No. 1 — Bruno 
says he is the oldest competitive 
swimmer in the bay. 

The dark water smacks the 
ground at his feet. He looks at it. He 
knows it is 49 degrees because he 

checked the thermometer 
hooked onto the wall of the Dolphin 
Swimming and Boating Club club- 
house bebind him. 

That's no big deal. 

“You should have been here 
last week during the storms,” he 
says cheerfully, his little white goa- 
tee bobbing like a buoy. “It was 
breaking three feet high at the 
shore. You had to wait for a lull to 
goin.” 

Bruno is one of several hun- 
dred people — most of whom are 
members of two old-time San Fran- 
cisco institutions, the Dolphin and 
South End clubs — who brave the 
cold waters at Aquatic Park each 
day for what some call a swimming 
workout. Others describe it various- 
ly: the daily challenge, the ego infla- 
tor, a spiritual experience, 2 com- 
muning with nature or the world’s 
best excuse for an after-swim sit in 
the sauna. 

The hyperbole can get silly. 

“Tt’s torture,” says South Ender 
George Farnsworth. “It’s murder.” 

“Only a special breed.” says 





Dolphin Club member Suzanne 
Heim has won several competi- 
tions. 


outgoing Dolphin president Stan 
Hiynsky. 

Whatever the appellation oth- 
ers give it, to Bruno it is tradition. 
He takes the train up from his Hills- 
dale home five davs a week to swim, 
and maybe chat a bit with the guys. 


Heim (ct left) and other Dolphin Club members relax in the cozy clubhouse. 


In his quiet way, Bruno is also 
proud about swimming out here. 
The bay is ever-changing. There are 
the tides and currents, the cold wa- 
ter and the rainy days. The man 
who has swum these waters almost 


daily since 1933 stil! enjoys the chal — 





FHOTOS BY UZ HAFAUA/THE CHRONICLE 
Veteran bay swimmer Joe Bruno, 75, washes off at the Dolphin Club shower after a half-mile swim in the 49-degree water. ‘You just 
make up your mind and go right in the water,’ Brune says. ; : 



















it was “foolish” to-go 
first time because 
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Bay Swim 
A Steely 


Tradition 


It dates to 
the 1800s 


From Page B3 


ten him through 55 years of this. 

“You just make up your mind 
and go right in the water,” Bruno 
says. “If. you hesitate, you get 
psyched out.” 

He does a lap of the basin, a bit 
more than a half-mile. That takes 
about 25 minutes if the current isn’t 
too streng. In the summer, when the 
-water temperature can get up to 63 

_ degrees, he will often do two turns. 
“Swimming pools?” he ponders 
when asked. “They're all right, but 
“in the bay you don’t have to keep 
, Zoing back and forth, and there is 
no chlorine to contend with.” 


’ The Past 


Besides, bay swimming is part 
of San Francisco tradition. And Joe 
_ Brunois part of San Francisco tradi- 
_ tion. 
: He began swimming in the bay 
: when he wasa kid, by Fort Mason at 
{a place they call Gashouse Cove 
; Where PG&E pumped warmed wa- 
2 ter. 


; Bruno, a fornier shipping clerk 
: for an ironworks company, has 
;.swum from Fort Point under the 
: Golden Gate Bridge to the Marin 
: Side 55 times since 1933. It is only a 
: mile across, but tricky because of 

‘strong tides. He swam it three times 
: in 1987 to make up for two years he 
: missed during World War II whea 
; the military strung a massive net 
- under the bridge to thwart Japa- 
‘nese submarines, forcing the Dol- 
; Phin Club to cancel its annual swim. 


H It has been many years since 
: Bruno has thought about winning 
“the annual Goiden Gate race. Now, 
he sticks to his pace and is proud to 
finish and earn a nice moment in 
the sauna. 


‘Tm a little on the old side 
now,” he admits with a smile. He 
seems embarrassed merely about 
mentioning age as if it were an ex- 
cuse. 

Swin:ming in the bay, in a way, 
has quietly filled his life. “You do it, 
and the years start passing, and it 
gets later than you think.” 


The Present 


As much as Bruno is part of old 
bay swimming tradition, an ac- 
quaintance and fellow club mem- 
“ber, Suzanne Heim, represents a 
continuing part of that tradition. 


Ten years ago, the then 100- 
year-old Dolphin Club and the 
South End Rowing Club were forc- 
ed to allow women members. Heim, 
29, a teacher of mentally handicap- 
‘ped children in Marin County, was 
among the first to join. She has 
swum the English Channel three 
times; this fall she was the first 
-woman ever to win the Dolphin 
Club’s annual Goiden Gate race, and 
she won the trial competition two 
weeks ago for today’s annual Alca- 
traz-to-Aquatic Park race among 

. members of the two swimming 
*-elubs. 
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Joe Bruno prefers the bay to a swimming poo! because he doesn’t have to swim legs. 





Bruno prepares for a swim by 
donning « cap and goggles. 


This morning, while Bruno 
competes in a smaller race in Aquat- 
ic Park for fun, Heim will be bat- 
uing 49 other swimmers the 1% 
miles from Alcatraz. She has won it 
the last three times she has compet- 
ed in it. 

“J like to win,” she says. 
“Against men or women. It doesn’t 
make any difference.” 


When Bruno talks about Heim, 
he recounts her exploits with a sim- 
ple awe and appreciation. There 
still are some men who are not 
pleased that women get to share 
their clubhouse and their stretch of 
water in Aquatic Park. Bruno is one 
of those who say you might as well 
not fight something you can’t win. 

“You know,” he says, perking 
up when Heim’s name is mentioned, 
“she swam the Golden Gate six 
limes (without stopping). That tekes 
a lot of endurance. It shows you 
what kind of club we are. We have 
pecple who accomplish things.” 

Heim had a special feeling 
about the club when she first step- 
ped foot in the wood-paneled view 
room unstairs in the clubhouse. Its 
wails hold a patchwork of hundreds 
of photographs, including of the 
Golden Gate swimmers of 1938; 
squatting and grinning in the mid- 
dle is a young, black-haired Bruno. 

“I felt like { was In a museum,” 
Heim says. “There are pictures here 
from the 1800s! Then you listen to 
the old-timers and you hear guys 
like Joe Bruno talking about swim- 
ming the Golden Gate without the 
bridge. Then, ail of a sudden, there 
is this bridge above him! 

“T mean, he’s seen time pass, 


First female president 
says ‘it’s no big deal’ 


he Dolphin Swimming and 

Boating Club, which spent its 
first 100 years until 1977 as a har- 
dy all-male group of bay swim- 
mers, has elected its first woman 
president. 

Quietly. 

“t's no big deal,” shushed 
the president-elect, Katie Malo- 
ney, 33, a Public Utilities Com- 
mission attorney who takes o1- 
fice today. She gianced around 
her at the Christmas party revel- 
ers in the club’s cheery beerhall- 
like boathouse on the bay at the 
foot of Hyde Street; as if afraid 
someone would notice. 

A decade ago she would not 
have been allowed to step into 
the clubhouse without male es- 

-cort. Last month, she became its 
president by a 260-182 vote over a 
male candidate in a secret ballot. 

The sex discrimination 
squabble today between the city 
and the several single-sex clubs 
—among them the all-male 
Olympic and Bohemian clubs — 
is reminiscent in tone to a battle 
fought 10 years ago between the 
city and some bay swimming 
clubs. And it makes Maloney 
edgy about discussing the evolu- 
tion of women in the Doipiua 
Club. © , 

“It’s a nonissue,” she said. 
“Otherwise, I wouldn't have 
been elected.” 





and he’s still out there every day. 


Those guys are really inspirational.” 

And so is nature. “You're out 
there and you feel so small because 
nature is so vast,” she says. “I get a 
real special feeling about it.” 

A few hours earlier she had 
won the trial competition for to- 
day's Alcatraz race, and, as she 
walked through the ciubhouse, 
some of the older guys watching the 
49er football game patted her on the 
shoulder and warmly congratulated 
her for winning the trial. 

When she joined in 1978, she 
didn’t realize some of these old-tim- 
ers had fought against allowing 
women. 

“Besides, I wasn't here to prove 
any point, I just wanted to swim.” 
she says. “I think they respect that.” 


A decade age, when several 
women sued for membership, ~ 
the city ordered the Dolphin 
Club and two other clubs at 
Aquatic Park near Fisherman's 
Wharf to open their doors to any- 
one, or risk eviction, because all 
three clubs were in a public 
park. 


The San Francisco Rowing 
Club refused, and was evicted. 
The other two clubs acquiesced. 
Two years ago, the South End 
Rowing Club elected its first fe- 
male president. 


Today, anyone willing to pay 
a $250 initiation fee, and $25a 
month, can join the Dolphin 
Club. Membership has mush- 
roomed from about 350 in 1977 to 
750. Several hundred are female. 


Some still grumble about 
the presence of women. But out- 
going Dolphin Club President 
Stan Hlynsky said many in his 
club who were vehemently anti- 
woman now agree the changes 
have given the club more ener- 


gy- 


Yet, the club isn’t for every- 
body, Hlynsky warned. “This is 
nota yuppie club: it’s rustic, cold 
in the winter, and it takes a cer- 
tain kind of person to want to 
swim in the bay.” 

TONY BIZJAK 


The Future 


Already, there are several pho- 
tographs of Heim on the wall in the 
clubhouse. If she wins, maybe an- 
other shot of her will be kung there. 


Heim thinks about that, and a 
sudden realization makes her throw 
her head back and laugh. It is the 
realization that time does pass, and 
that people aiways have and always 
will jump into the bay to swim. The 
realization that she and Joe Bruno 
are the same. 


“Someday, people will walk in 
and see these photos with me in 
them. and say, ‘Wow, it’s like a mu- 
seum! ” 


She stops laughing. “Weil,” she 
says. “That's good. It’s good to keep 
that tradition going.” 
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